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suspended here, there, and yonder, like shining clouds in a sky filled 
and illuminated by a milder and gentler radiance. 

Cassixjs J. Keyser. 
Columbia University. 



THE THEISTIC READJUSTMENT OP IDEALISM 

ONCE the "cardinal principle of idealism" has been accepted as 
the fundamental doctrine of our philosophy, there are, roughly 
speaking, four probable views as to the constitution of the universe. 
First, thinkers may be divided into monists or absolutists and plural- 
ists in respect of their attitude toward the reality of individual selves. 
And, secondly, as regards their belief in the reality or illusory na- 
ture of time, each of these may be classified as dynamic or static, 
respectively. The majority of historical systems, in their ontological 
aspects, may then be roughly arranged as belonging to one or other 
of those four groups, although the epistemological groundwork 
and historic setting will vary widely in different cases. Similarly the 
questions of the temporal and eternal, and of the one and the many, 
have been the leading causae belli of historic philosophy. Both prob- 
lems were familiar to Plato, the doctrine of ideas, as developed in the 
earlier dialogues, representing an attempted solution of both in the 
light of a single systematic principle. 

Now these problems again reappeared when the early apologists 
of the Christian church turned to Greek philosophy in the search for 
a rational confirmation of the dogmas of their faith. Those dogmas 
had sprung from a Hebraic and instinctive source, and the simple 
conviction of the nearness, the omnipresence, of God, which, as 
Renan has shown, formed the content of primitive Christianity, now 
came under the influence of the speculative tendencies of the Hellenic 
mind. Accordingly, various new readjustments of speculative phi- 
losophy occurred, always conditioned by the reality of a divine being 
and an order of things other than the kingdom of this world. These 
readjustments, however, always took place in terms of the funda- 
mental questions we mentioned above, and the dogma of the Trinity 
is an example of the result. 

Such was the intellectual atmosphere prevalent throughout the 
Middle Ages, after which the revival of classical culture and the rise 
of the natural and mathematical sciences attracted attention once 
more to the temporal and dynamic, and opened afresh the contro- 
versy as to where finality might be found. Prom that time onward 
the fundamental problems of philosophy, from a strictly metaphys- 
ical point of view, have remained the same, though their solution 
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may be frequently changing in terms of the more general intellectual 
environment. 1 

With the culmination of the scientific awakening in the philos- 
ophy of evolution, it seemed for the moment as if the whole ideal- 
istic attitude with its peculiar difficulties had been doomed, and it 
became the latest task of philosophy, particularly in its religious 
affiliations, to save itself from this new interpretation of the world. 
There seemed to be no disputing the facts of evolution within the 
scientific sphere, but their significance for philosophy was a matter 
of much debate. The evolutionary attitude, if we look at the matter 
historically, conflicted with the whole previous idealistic and relig- 
ious character of philosophic thought, which had developed from 
Greek and Hebrew origins. 

Fresh solutions accordingly arose, attempting to assimilate these 
new generalizations of science, and other combinations of the funda- 
mental dogmas of historic philosophy took shape. There occurred, 
in effect, a readjustment within the idealistic camp — a fresh mobili- 
zation of its forces, by which it might at once retain its contact with 
the past and yet ward off destruction in the present. The seeming 
reality of a fluctuating temporal world had been thrust upon us by 
the evolutionary interpretation of phenomena, and yet the epistemo- 
logical groundwork of idealism derived from Kant gave us a world 
of noumenal selves, and the demands of the religious consciousness 
would not permit us to lose faith in the traditional theistic tenets of 
Christianity. 

The idealistic readjustment to which I refer — this newer syste- 
matic solution, whose adherents form a somewhat influential party in 
the intellectual chaos of to-day — is the philosophy of theism, best 
represented, at least so far as our own country is concerned, by the 
standpoint of personal idealism, notably that of Professor Howison. 
Perhaps personal idealism and its close relatives are the only dis- 
tinctly theistic systems in the field to-day, so general is the sway of 
absolutism in the idealistic camp. And so thoroughly dogmatic are 
its adherents that it is fortunately less difficult than in the case of 
certain other writers to mistake the basis upon which it stands with 
respect to the prime questions of philosophy we mentioned above. 
As answer thereto, this philosophy gives us two pluralisms, one 
static and one dynamic, and in addition a wholly static deity or final 
cause of a veritably Aristotelian stamp. We have, in one system, a 
world of noumenal selves, a pluralistic but phenomenal world de- 
veloping in time toward a noumenal goal by a process "we have in 

1 Might not the moat rabid humanist admit that it is not the problems of 
technical philosophy, but only the methods of their solution, which change with 
new conditions — political and social — of active life? 
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these days learned to call the process of evolution," and finally an 
unchanging personal God, the moveless One by whom all things are 
moved. I wish to say here a few words upon what appears to me to be 
the untenability of such a position as the fundamental tenets of this 
system involve, and to suggest that this particular type of meta- 
physical readjustment is not that which is capable of retaining the 
traditional theistic convictions of the religious consciousness in the 
presence of hostile philosophies. 

In the first place, for the explanation of change in time, no such 
bifurcation of the world as this system proposes seems to be re- 
quired. If there is a changing world, however ' ' conditionally real, ' ' 
why should we suppose there is any other? For if, as I understand 
Professor Howison at all events to maintain, time is infinite and the 
evolutionary process without end, then, since the noumenal state is 
never reached, it might, so far as human experience is concerned, 
never exist at all. It is, as the pragmatist would say, a conception 
of no cash value in experience. If, however, the temporal process 
has a goal to be attained, then we face the enigmas as to how the 
phenomena can be changing to a state of changelessness, and how a 
state of existence can be left behind which is itself the condition of 
the possibility of its being so left. With Schopenhauer, we might 
cry, "Ah, pity we did not begin sooner, for we should be already 
there!" If, finally, the changeless — the "essential thought — correla- 
tion of minds" — is the real, and about the temporal there lingers some 
suspicion of unreality, then we fall into fresh difficulties, with which 
we deal below, while the problem of the relation of the two is also no 
nearer solution than before. 

"Strive as one may," writes Professor Howison, 2 "there is no 
escape from Kant's implication that not even evolution can produce 
time in our consciousness. . . . There is for the evolutionist no 
escaping from Kant's clutches, except he maintain either that suc- 
cession can exist without time, or else that time is per se itself a 
thing, instead of a relating principle for things. If he takes the 
former alternative ... he will have to tell what, in that case, succes- 
sion intelligibly is. If he takes the latter, he will recede into anti- 
quated metaphysics, which talks about existence per se, out of all 
relation to minds, and which, at any rate in respect to the nature of 
time, received its quietus in Kant's 'Transcendental Esthetic' " 

Such is the irony of history that it remained for an immediate 
follower of the author of these lines to embrace the former alterna- 
tive in attempting to justify the conception of a "pure succession" 
or "timeless change." 3 But if, with the radical empiricists, declin- 

3 "The Limits of Evolution," second edition, New York, 1904, p. 20. 

* H. A. Overstreet, ' ' Change and the Changeless, ' ' Philosophical Beview, 
Vol. XXIII., No. 1, p. 1. 
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ing to distinguish between a thing and the relating principle for 
things, we assume that time comes, as James says, "in drops," and 
embodies relations as given in each pulsation of thought as far back 
in the flux of experience as we may choose to go, do we thereby 
"recede into antiquated metaphysics, which talks about existence 
per se, out of all relation to minds"? Only, I should suppose, upon 
the gratuitous assumption that there must exist a distinction between 
mind as in or identical with the process and mind as above it — 
between, that is, the temporal and eternal selves. That some such 
distinction is made by Professor Howison seems evident from his 
speaking of evolution as producing time in our consciousness, if by 
"produce" he means "originate," and the alternative assumption 
that evolution is time in our consciousness seems at least equally 
admissible. Clearly, however, the whole question is as to the reality 
of that noumenal mind, and to produce that mysterious entity as the 
chief weapon in an argument which is intended to assure us that no 
other supposition save that of its existence can be deemed acceptable, 
is surely a reprehensible, if not uncommon, form of reasoning. 

Similarly, Mr. Bradley writes, 4 "If you take time as a relation 
between units without duration, then the whole time has no duration, 
and is not time at all. But, if you give duration to the whole time, 
then at once the units themselves are found to possess it, and they 
thus cease to be units." No doubt, but would the universe be much 
worse off if they did cease to be units of such a remarkable character 
as that, — units, I mean, of no duration? You can not generate a 
line by compressing points, but who, except Mr. Bradley, is under the 
obligation of constructing our flowing universe from elements which 
simply will not flow ? May we not say with James 6 that "everything 
which happens to us brings its own duration and extension, and both 
are vaguely surrounded by a marginal 'more' that runs into the 
duration and extension of the next thing that comes"? 

However, the question of time and eternity for its own sake is 
not that with which we are mainly here concerned. Of the "Obso- 
lescence of the Eternal ' ' an abler pen has written recently. Waiving, 
therefore, the difficulties arising from this source, let us grant the 
hypothesis of noumena as ends or standards of evolution in phe- 
nomena, and ask if these be compatible with traditional theistic theol- 
ogy, and if the latter find here a justifiable defense. Then, since the 
consummated differentiation of persons sub specie cetemitatis is 
sufficient to give us a world of ultimate perfection and timeless self- 
activity, the combination in one system of an attractive deity, an 
"impersonated ideal," and a world of mutually determining "per- 

* "Appearance and Keality," second edition, London, etc., 1908, p. 37. 
• ' ' Pragmatism, ' ' New York, 1909, p. 177. 
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sons other than God" seems to supply more entities than are 
required to account for evolution in phenomena. 

To begin with, the conception of grades of perfection, necessitated 
by the differentiated and most perfect deity, is hard to grasp, and 
leads to further complications beyond its intrinsic ambiguity. If, 
by reason of my original definition of myself as a member of the 
eternal ' ' City of God, ' ' the utmost achievement of the phenomenal I 
is the attainment of perfection inferior to God's, then either the 
evolutionary process would appear to be still incomplete, or else 
my noumenal self, representing the greatest perfection by me attain- 
able, would be a sufficient guide upon my phenomenal path, without 
the supposition of a more (most?) perfect final cause. To allege, at 
this point, that the variety of our graded noumenal perfections 
implies the complete standard of perfection is but to restate the diffi- 
culty. A criterion unachievable would surely be unknown, or, if 
knowable, would leave an irrational incompleteness in the consum- 
mated, but relatively imperfect, noumenal selves. Grades of perfec- 
tion granted, such a standard might be as logically necessary with 
reference to noumena as are the latter with reference to the evolu- 
tionary selves; but that very necessity, since the standard is in 
other respects self-contradictory, is sufficient to show that grades in 
noumena are impossible. A universe where the necessary is irra- 
tional, where the ideal is, for the many selves, unreal since un- 
achievable, is not that which any idealistic pluralism could uphold. 
"Their common aim of fulfilling their one rational ideal" would 
be a chimera indeed. 

Not grades, but varying types of perfection, it may now be said, 
are what are posited of persons as noumenal. We thus have a differ- 
entiated plurality of goals, without the contradictory implication of 
less and more, and where the whole personality of every individual is 
absorbed within his unique type of self-activity. God must then be 
conceived as either one such type or as the unity of all such types in 
one activity. 6 In the former case, his r61e as final cause, as an 
attracting criterion, must surely disappear. This is indeed the 
"finite and pathological God" of Schiller, whom the personal idealist 
especially eschews, or James's "experiencer of widest actual conscious 
span. ' ' 

But if God be conceived as the totally active, that is, as the 
unity of all such types, then we either predicate of such unity a per- 

" Professor Howison at one time speaks of God as the ' ' fulfilled type of 
every mind," and again of his "being included in the circle" of timeless 
selves. Perhaps the distinction we here make has not, therefore, occurred to 
Professor Howison, but whichever alternative may be adopted, the sequel will 
attempt to show that the conception of types of perfection is no more theistic 
than that of its grades. 
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fection not embraced in any single type, and return once more to 
grades of perfection ; or otherwise destroy the r61e of differentiated 
types of activity as descriptive or explanatory, respectively, of the 
world of noumenal reality and of the world of imperfection and 
change. Like Royce's "eternal now," such a unity of types finds 
psychological verification, as, for instance, in the mind of any 
dramatist, and it might be said to act as a clearing-house, so to 
speak, for spirits seeing all activities in God, the self -activity of each 
being only possible as defined in terms of the activities of all. This 
is, in fact, what has happened to personal idealism at the hands of 
Professor Overstreet, who has used for such types of self-activity 
the term "cosmocentric self." 

But one does not see that such a position is theistic at all ; being 
essentially that of McTaggart, whose interpretation of Hegel is 
atheistic, as he himself rightly avows. For in becoming the bare fact 
of an organic unity — a mere safeguard against a chaos of isolated 
monads — the deity has really vanished altogether, so far as his inde- 
pendent personality is concerned. 7 It is not easy to see how it 
should be necessary (or even possible) for me to have my unique func- 
tion or type of perfect self -activity reflected in a being whose nature 
is embracive of all types, before it can be appreciated by other indi- 
viduals. For if the absolute unity of types is self-active, then in 
appreciating his activity alone we ipso facto appreciate the activities 
of all. Others may then be dispensed with or themselves become 
passive throughout, and there remains only a solipsistic deity whose 
very attempt at self-differentiation would be incomprehensible. But 
if, on the other hand, the unity of types is a passive reflection of our 
activities, then again we must either dispense with him or deny self- 
activity, even timeless, as the nature of the real. Besides, if such a 
unity of types were possible, why should "persons other than God" 
be restricted to a single variety? If Shylock became endowed with 
self-activity as an ultimate type of personality, he would cease to be 
the product of Shakespeare's mind, and would not require Shakes- 
peare's synthetic grasp of the whole drama which forms that epoch 
of his life in order to appreciate his daughter's lack of gratitude. 
Contrariwise, if Shakespeare's mind views its creations as differentia- 
tions of itself, then they cease to have self-activity or to be in any 
wise ultimately real. Possibly this last conception is tenable, and 
it is perhaps the type of monism of Royce, but it certainly does not 
leave room for a world of free personalities, noumenal or otherwise, 

'Dr. McTaggart 's "Further Determination of the Absolute" reads more 
like its "Final Annihilation," nor can one see upon what grounds he continues 
to speak of The Absolute. 
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from which, as data, we set out. Even if some kind of deity be so 
secured, the world of selves has surely disappeared. 

In short, if we are to maintain the hypothesis of a static plural- 
ism as the ground of change in time — supposing this itself were pos- 
sible — we can not at the same time entertain belief in a personal God. 
The system attempting this endeavors to accomplish too much at one 
stroke, nor does it appear possible that theism can justifiably find its 
champions in that school. Whether it be that the old beliefs are 
slipping from us, I do not know, but I contend that their defense 
must take other shape than this, and that the readjustment of ideal- 
ism here discussed is not that which will synthesize the old and new. 

Reginald B. Cooke, 

Habvaed University. 



DISCUSSION 
IS CONSCIOUSNESS "A TYPE OF BEHAVIOR"? 

PROFESSOR SINGER'S article entitled "Mind as an Ob- 
servable Object" in this Journal for March 30 provokes 
reflection on the function of paradox. That function, surely, is to 
rouse thought, not to conclude it; to give us intellectual impulse, 
not intellectual satisfaction ; to launch our minds, not to bring them 
to the landing-place. It is a function of importance. But to be con- 
tent with our paradox is to forget the journey's end. 

Professor Singer tells us that "consciousness is not something 
inferred from behavior, it is behavior. Or, more accurately, our 
belief in consciousness is an expectation of probable behavior based 
on an observation of actual behavior, a belief to be affirmed or 
refuted by more observation, as any other belief in a fact is to be 
tried out." I will not offer a summary of his argument, but will 
suppose that the reader has taken the opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with so clever and (but for the essential disappointment) so 
charming an article. The essential disappointment springs from 
this: that Mr. Singer rouses us and does not in the least degree 
appease or satisfy us. He launches us and leaves us at sea. 

The reasons why we say we find something in the world of facts 
which we call consciousness and which distinguishes itself from a 
behaving body he really does not consider. These reasons are after 
all simple. Let us try as nearly as may be to take Mr. Singer's point 
of view. Let us try to state the reasons without the terms of per- 
sonality, self, etc. For example, at a single moment a certain num- 
ber of objects, or more or less distinct aspects of objects, are in a 



